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CHRISTZAND HIS DISCIPLES. > 

Among the instructions of our Saviour 
when on earth, were many truths which 
were far from pleasant to his hearers, and 
even to those who had joined themselves 
to him as his disciples. They evidently 
expected to receive great advantages in 
this world by becoming the followers of 
him who “was born king of the Jews,” 
and it was a long time before even his most 
intimate disciples could bring themselves 
to receive the truth, that his‘ kingdom 
was not of this world.” 

The Jews had long been expecting a tem- 
poral king to reign over them, who should 
deliver them from the oppression of their 
Roman masters, and again raise their na- 
tion to the proud pre-eminence it had for- 
merly enjoyed over all the nations of the 
earth. It was therefore hard for them to 
believe his statement, that the benefits 
they were to receive from the advent of 
the Messiah on earth, were wholly of a 
spiritual and religious nature, and they 
often muygmured among themselves at his 
sayings: 

The above engraving represents one of 
these scenes. After feeding the five thou- 
sand men with five loaves and two fishes, 
Jesus had withdrawn from the multitude, 
and crossed the lake to Capernaum. But 
many followed him even there, and he ad- 
dressed them in that memorable dis- 
course in which he describes himself as the 
“living bread which came down from heav- 


en.” His languagggvas so plain and 
searching, that mil re offended, and 
they said among t elves, “ This is a 
hard saying ; who can hear it?” 

“From that time, many of his disciples 
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went back, and walked no more with him. 
Then said Jesus unto the twelve, Will ye 
also go away? Simon Peter answered 
him, Lord, to Whom shall we go? thou hast 
the words of Eternal life; and we believe 
and are sure that thou art that Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” 
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THE YANKEE GIRL. 
BY MRS. S. T. MARTYN. 
“Seest thou yon lonely cottage in the grove, 
With little garden neatly planted before ; 
Its roof deep shaded by elms above ? 
Go lift the williag latch—the scene explore— 
Sweet peace, love and joy thou there shalt find, 
For there Religion dwells; who-:e sacred lore 
Leaves the proud wisdom of the world behind, 
And pours a heavenly ray on every humble 
mind.” 

The long winter evening was drawing 
to a close—the books and works had been 
put by—the “ big Bible” reverently depos- 
ited in its accustomed place at the close of 
family worship, and the cheerful circle that 
surrounded the fireside of farmer Lee, 
after an affectionate good night, had retir- 
ed to their respective apartments. The 
farmer himself rose from his chair, and 
carefully covering up the glowing coals 
which sent a fitful light through the now 
darkened room, was about to retire, when 
a sudden rush of emotions seemed to over- 
power him, and throwing himself on the 
wooden settee which occupied one corner 
of the huge chimney, he covered his face 
with his hands, and wept aloud. “ Fa- 
ther,” said a soft voice at his side—* dear 





father, you are not well. What can I do 
for you?” ‘* How is this, Grace,” he an- 
swered, almost sternly—I thought you 
were all gone, why are you still up at this 
late hour?” 

** Because I could’nt go to rest while I 
know that you are suffering. Father, she 
continued, I have watched you and mother 
all day, and I know youhave some sorrow 
of heart which you are hiding from us, 
while it is sinking you to the earth. May 
I not know what it is, that if I cannot as- 
sist you, I may at least have the privilege 
of bearing it with you?” 

While she spoke, Grace Lee had seated 
herself on a low bench at her father’s feet. 
and clasping her hands upon his knee, look- 
ed up in his face with an expression of 
earnest entreaty, that might have moved 
a heart of stone. But farmer Lee’s heart 
was made of no such material. It was 
full of the milk of human kindness; be- 
sides, he dearly loved the sweet girl whose 
blue eyes were gazing so tenderly into his, 
and had sometimes been tempted to feel a 
little proud of his ‘ wild flower,’ as the good 
minister once called her. He cleared his 
throat, therefore, and fondly passing his 
hard and bony hand over her shining hair, 
said mildly, * you are a good girl, Grace, 
and acomfort to your parents, but this is a 
matter beyond your ability to manage, and 
trouble will come soon enough without 
meeting it half-way.” 

“Oh do not say so, dear father—I am 
almost eighteen, and you must not look 
upon me any longer as a child to be petted 
and cared for, but a woman, whois both 
able and willing to take her share of the 
burdens it may please God to lay upon 
you. Tell me what it is, that afflicts you, 
and do not fear it will make me unhappy ; 
I can bear anything but to see you misera- 
ble, while I am ignorant of the cause.” 

“Child you know not what you ask— 
are you prepared to hear that your father 
is a beggar—that we must leave the old 
homestead—where you were all born, and 
where we have been so happy?’’ a chok- 
ing sensation prevented farmer Lee from 
proceeding, and Grace slowly repeated, as 
if mechanically—*t Leave the old home- 
stead, and for what? Why must we go?” 

“You were a child,” her father an- 
swered, ‘¢ and do you remember your uncle 
Barker. He was in trouble, and I tried to 
help him out, but in some way, before the 
business was ended, I was obliged to mort- 
gage my farm ,for a small sum which could 
be raised in no other way. ‘The interest 
has been regularly paid until within the last 
four years, and I have always hoped to get 
together enough to pay the principal, but 
somehow or other, instead of this, I have 
got behind, and now the man who holds 
the mortgage threatens to foreclose, unless 
the interest which amounts to more than 
four hundred dollars, is raised immediate- 
ly, and this is impossible, as even you must 
know.” 

** But your brother—uncle Thomas,”’ said 
Grace, eagerly, ‘‘ he has money enough, 
will he not help you in such a case as 
this?” . 

“Perhaps he might, but he would want 
better security than I could givehim; and 
moreover, if I cannot now pay the money 
on the bond, what reason is there to sup- 
pose that I could raise it any better next 
year torepay your uncle. No, no, Grace, 
there is no help for it, and we must bear 
it as well as we can, but the hardest part 
ofall, is the thought of poor Phillip, who 
is doing so well in his college studies. Poor 
fellow, I can do nothing more for him now, 
and he must come back and try what he 





ean do for the rest of you, by keeping 
school, or in some other way.” 

During her father’s brief narration, Grace 
had remained gazing at him, every faculty 
absorbed in deep and paigful interest, but 
as he ceased to speak, she started up and 
with sparkling eye and glowing cheek, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Never shall Philip be called 
home on such anerrand while I live to 
prevent it. I am young and strong, and 
can find a way of helping you all, little as 
you may believe it. Nay, hear me,” she 
said, as she saw that her father’s face éx- 
pressed strong incredulity—* it was only 
yesterday that Sarah Carter, who has just 
returned from Lowell, told me what high 
wages some of the girls carn who are not 
older than I, and which of them do you 
think would have a dearer object to work 
for than I, with the old homestead, and 
dear Philip before me?” 

A tear had been slowly gathering in far- 
mer Lee’s eye, while his daughter spoke, 
and it fell on her neck as he kissed her, 
and replied to her fervent appeal—* you 
are too young, Grace, to know how im- 
possible it is for you to do all that your 
love for me dictates—but I thank you for 
the will, and I shall never forget it.” 

* But you surely will not refuse to let 
me go, dear father. I have been for some 
time thinking about the factories, and now 
I am so certain that I could help you, and 
Philip too—it would be cruel to deny me. 
Mother, will you not plead for me,” asked 
the ardent girl, “‘ you know not how my 
heart is set upon this thing.” 

Mrs. Lee had been apparently intent 
on some household duty during the con- 
versation between her husband and child, 
but thus addressed, she took a step toward 
Grace, and only replied by inquiring in a 
low voice, ‘‘ And what do you think Lew- 
is Dayton will say to such a plan, Grace?” 
Poor Grace—the blood rushed over cheeks, 
neck and brow at this question, and a con- 
vulsive movement, and then she said rath- 
er proudly, “If Lewis Dayton cares any- 
thing about me, he will like me the better 
for doing my duty as a daughter—and if 
his love cannot stand this test, it is better 
to know it now than hereafter.” 

** Grace is right, wife,” said the farmer 
more cheerfully—‘‘no man deserves our 
girl who thinks the less of her for any kind 
of honest labor, and helping her old father, 
I am willing she should go and try her for- 
tune since she wishes it.”’ 

** Now bless you for that word, dear fa- 
ther. I am certain of success if I only 
have your approval, and that of my moth- 
er, whatever others may think or say.” 

It was with great difficulty that Grace 
obtained a promise from her father to wait 
six months before anything was said to 
Philip about leaving college, but he yield- 
ed at last, and through her agency, an ar- 
rangement was made with uncle Thomas, 
by which the interest was paid up, and 
the troublesome creditor quieted for the 
present. Farmer Lee was certain that it 
was all nonsense, and that he was only 
getting more deeply into trouble by this 
respite, but it was hard to deny anything 
to the favorite child, who never seemed so 
dear to him as now, when she was so soon 
to leave them. 

The pleasant farm on Beech Hill had 
been in the Lee family, for two generations, 
and they were respected and beloved by all 
the inhabitants of the little town of Mere- 
dith, in which it was situated. The news 
flew swiftly that Grace Lee was about to 
leave home to go into a factory, and in 
that quiet community it occasioned quite 
an excitement. It was not, a few years 
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COMPANION. 











since, as common for the daughters of re- 
spectable farmers to enter the mills for a 
season, as it now is, and Grace Lee, though 
a hardy mountain maiden, had been so 
much the household pet, that few imagined 
how much quiet energy lay concealed be- 
neath her gentle and lady-like demeanor. 

“T always knew that pride must have a 
fall,’ said Miss Priscilla Jones, whose en- 
vy of our sweet Grece had been nourish- 
ed until it became an absorbing passion— 
and who had hastened to the store of 
young Mr. Dayton, to tell him the news. 
*“* Grace Lee has held her head so high that 
people thoyght she was the only girl in 
Meredith. i wonder what she will say 
now, don’t you, Mr. Dayton?” 

The young merchant only smiled, and 
said he presumed the whole affair was a 
mistake, but it was nothing to him cer- 
tainly, what any young lady thought proper 
todo. But though he affected great in- 
difference on the subject, he was far from 
feeling it, for he admired the wild flower 
of Beech Hill.more than he would have 
chosen to coffess, and his attentions had 
been so marked, that neither Grace nor her 
parents could misunderstand them. But 
to marry a factory girl—this, his foolish 
pride whispered, was not to be thought of, 
so he hastened to the house of farmer 
Lee, to hear the report contradicted by 
the lips he loved best. It cannot be de- 
nied, that the heart of the young girl flut- 
tered so wildly at his entrance, that she 
could hardly speak to bid him welcome, 
not that a strange thrill of pain convulsed 
it, as he spoke of his surprise at hearing 
the rumor of her intended departure. But 
it was with a calm brow and firm tone that 
she assured him he had heard only truth, 
and that she was indeed to leave home for 
Lowell, perhaps to be absent for some 
years. There was no mistaking the ex- 
pression of her lover’s face as she said 
this—it gave the death blow to all the 
hopes she had unconsciously cherished, 
and taught her that henceforth, Lewis 
Dayton must be to her as a_ stranger. 
After an ineffectual attempt to induce her 
to relinquish the idea, and a few common 
place remarks about other things, he took 
his departure, leaving Grace, as might be 
expected, in a tumult of contending emo- 
tions, among which, gratitude that she had 
so soon learned that hollowness of his pro- 
fessions, became predominant. 

** Better now than later,’’ she said to 
herself, while the tears of wounded feeling 
gushed from her eyes—‘‘ I might in time 
have loved him so well, that the discovery 
of his character would have almost broken 
my heart. I have now only to think of 
my duty to my parents and dear, dear 
Philip.” 

Philip Lee was two years older than 
Grace, and though an invalid from child- 
hood, was a young man of uncommon 
strength of mind, and loveliness of charac- 
ter. From his inability to labor on the 
farm, it was early decided, that, if possible, 
he should have an education, and it was 
the first wish of his heart to Decome quali- 
fied for the gospel ministry. By great ex- 
ertion and self-denial on his part, he had 
succeeded with the little aid his father 
could bestow, in fitting himself to enter 
college one year in advance, and the whole 
family were looking forward with eager 
anticipation, to the time when they should 
listen to his voice from the sacred desk. 
To Grace, particularly, who idolized her 
brother, this hope had become a part of 
her own existence, and she felt that no 
sacrifice was too great, no labor too severe, 
to ensure its accomplishment. But Philip 
possessed a portion of her own indepen- 
dence, and she must conceal her plans and 
wishes from him, or he would have refused 
to profit by her generous affection. 

The day of parting at length came, and 
accompanied by her father, Grace Lee left the 
beloved home of her childhood, to enter on 
the new and untricd scenes that awaited 
her. All was at first strange and un- 
promising, and with a heart-sickness never 
before felt, she sought the solitude of her 
own apartment, that she might weep with- 
out restraint. But she was young and 
hopeful, and the morning brought hap- 
pier thoughts and renewed courage, for 
was she not there to help those who were 
dearer to her than life itself—and would 
not this alone make everything tolerable 
and even pleasant? It certainly was 
80, for the light of love shone on every 
object around her, gilding with its own ra- 











diant hues the monotonous labor in which 
she was engaged—and making even the 
ceaseless hum of the machinery sweeter 
music to her ear than the warbling of the 
songstress in her own native groves. It 
was important for her to secure high wages, 
ané she did so, but not even for this would 
she neglect the cultivation of her mind, in 
the few leisure hours she might call her 
own. Her little room was a sacred spot, 
where order and neatness presided, and 
carefully-tended flowers, well-chosen books, 
and a good collection of music, spoke the 
taste and refinement of its occupant. 
Without in the least neglecting her daily 
duties, she was enabled, by a judicious 
improvement of time, in attending lec- 
tures, and following a course of reading, 
to acquire an amount of useful knowledge, 
far exceeding that of many a young lady 
who has spent years at a fashionable 
boardingschool. Her manners,too, though 
perfectly simple and unaffected, were grace- 
ful and dignified, and no one could look 
on her sweet face, through which heart 
and mind were ever speaking, without a 
feeling of deep interest and involuntary 
admiration. 

Four years had now passed away since 
Grace Lee became an inhabitant of Low- 
ell—and in hat time, the mortgage on 
the “home farm,” had been paid off by 
her, and her father now sat in his accus- 
tomed nook, with the glad consciousness 
that the inheritance that had descended to 
him, would go down to his children un- 
incumbered by a single debt. Besides 
this, Philip had been compelled, by her 
sisterly affection, to accept of her assist- 
ance in his course of study, and was now, 
thanks to her generosity, a licensed mini- 
ster, looked up to by all who knew him, 
as a young man of more than ordinary 
promise. Once a year she visited, for a 
few short days, the dear spot where her 
affections were garnered, and it always 
seemed to the household, after her depar- 
ture, as if the sun shone less brightly 
than usual, when they missed the light 
of her smile and the music of her 
voice from their midst. 

But now the farmer and his wife were 
growing old, and could no longer spare her, 
and on the next Sabbath, hee brother was 
to preach for the first time in the old church 
of Meredith, so Grace Lee bade farewell to 
the spot endeared to her by many recollec- 
tions, and at the close of a bright summer 
day, found herself once more amid her 
earliest and dearest friends, under the pa- 
ternal roof from which she had been so 
long an exile. It was a happy circle that 
surrounded the family altar that night, and 
as the young clergyman, in a deep, rich 
voice, that trembled with emotion, thank- 
ed God for the way in which he had led 
them, and above all, for the safe return of 
her whom he had made the messenger of 
mercy to her father’s house, Grace felt that 
such a moment more than repaid her for 
all the sacrifices she had made. 

‘** Grace,” said a younger brother to her, 
afew days after her return‘ Mr. Dayton 
doesn’t dare to look you in the face, though 
I saw him stealing a glance,when he thought 
no one was observing him. Poor man— 
his wife is anything but a treasure, if re- 
port speaks truth, and if he did not sell 
rum to make money, he would have to 
shut up his store. How glad I am, that 
you did not have him—but are you really 
going to be an old maid?” 

Before the quick blush that crimsoned 
the cheek of our heroine, at this simple 
question, had subsided, Philip exclaimed 


P with a smile—*I must not divulge the se- 


crets of the confessional, but if common 
fame speaks truly, a certain manufacturer, 
whose wealth is his least recommendation, 
is about to visit Beech Hill on a special 
errand. Our dear Grace has performed 
her part so admirably in his mill, that he 
wishes to try her services as a housckeep- 
er—is it not so, Grace >” 

‘*Never mind,” said the fond father, 
who saw her embarrassment, ‘* what com- 
mon fame says. Hear the voice of expe- 
rience, while I say, that the woman, who, 
as a daughter and sister, has, like our 
own Grace, been dutiful, affectionate and 
self-sacrificing, will certainly, whatever her 
station in life may be, make a virtuous and 
excellent wife.” 

EEE 

Our most perfect emotions are like 
birds of Paradise, which, if once they fall 
to the earth, can seldom rise again. 





_ Biography. 
ORIGINAL. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XLII. 
Mary of England, 3rd wife of Louis 12th. 
Born 1497—Died 1534. 

Although Louis 12th was deeply affect- 
ed at the death of his wife, Anne of Brit- 
tany, yet finding that the affairs of his 
kingdom were ina state of great confusion, 
although 53 years of age, he resolved to se- 
cure peace, by a marriage with Mary, sister of 
Henry 8th, of Engl'd, and daughter of Henry 
7th and Elizabeth of York, surnamed ‘ the 
Good.” The Duke of Langueville, who 
was at that time prisoner in England, ne- 
gotiated this marriage between Louis 12th 
and Mary, who at the age of sixteen, was 
considered the most accomplished and in- 
tellectual princess of the time. Mary had 
already given her heart to Charles Bran- 
don, who was afterwards Duke of Suffolk. 
Notwithstanding the king of England was 
aware of this attachment existing between 
the young people, yet he gave the hand of 
his sister to the King of France. The 
splendor of the crown had no charm for the 
princess Mary, who shed abundance of tears 
on the occasion; but princesses in those 
times, were obliged to marry whomsoever 
their friends thought best for them to be 
allied with; feeling, was not thought of 
inthe matter, only policy or expediency 
was consulted on such occasions. After 
encountering a frightful storm in the chan- 
nel, Mary landed at Boulougne, where 
she was received by the Foung Count de 
Angouleme, (afterwards Francis 1st, of 
France,) and the Counts of Vendome, St. 
Paul, and Guise. Mary’s reception was 
exceedingly brilliant, and the young Count 
de Angouleme was captivated with the 
lively and beautiful English princess. This 
marriage was celebrated with many splen- 
did fetes and tournaments, and Louis 12th 
did all in his power to please his young and 
beautiful bride. The royal pair were mar- 
ried at Abbeville, where Louis arrived, es- 
corted by fifteen hundred gentlemen. Ma- 
ry acknowledged herself gratified and daz- 
zled, with ‘ the magnificence and chivalry 
which surrounded her,” yet her smile was 





‘always directed to the young Duke of Suf- 


folk, who accompanied her to France, in 
the quality of an ambassador. Although 
Louis was the father-in-law to the young 
Count of Angouleme, yet he paid great at- 
tention to Mary of England, in consequence 
of which his mother, the Countess of An- 
gouleme, closely watched the conduct of 
the youthful queen, and she soon discover- 
ed her attachment to the Duke af Suffolk. 
This caused the countess great uneasiness, 
for she feared for various reasons which 
neither do honor to her head, or her beart, 
that this intimacy might occasion conse- 
quences which would eclipse the hope of 
her son Francis of Angoyleme. Francis 
promised Suffolk, that if he would comply 
with the wishes of his mother, after the 
death of Louis, he would assist him, in 
bringing about a private marriage with Ma- 
ry; and provide him with a suitable es- 
tablishment in France, if England disap- 
proved of the union. He also warned 
Suffolk that his actions were watched and 
that any particular atéentions to the queen 
would be his certain ruin. The Duke of 
Suffolk faithfully promised compliance with 
the wishes of Francis and his mother, and 
he kept his engagement, and acted with 
the greastest discretion. Yet Mary was 
never left alone, for the Baroness de Au- 
mont, slept in her apartment at night, and 
the Countess de Angouleme, watched her 
through the day. 

Louis 12th, although in declining health, 
gave mauy splendid fetes for the pleasure 
and entertainment of his young wife, and 
to gratify her, changed his manner of liv- 
ing. One historian says, ‘‘ He was always 
accustomed to dine at eight o’clock, where 
as now he dines at twelve; and instead 
of retiring to rest at six o'clock in the 
evening, he frequently remains up, until 
midnight.” 

Louis 12th died two months after his 
marriage with Mary, and that princess was 
obliged to cede the throne to the Countess 
of Angouleme, who had so carefully watch- 
ed her conduct. Three months after this, 
Francis Ist, true to his promise to Suffolk, 
had his marriage celebrated with Mary, to 
whom he had been so long attached. This 
Henry Eighth approved of, notwithstand- 
ing the violation of the usual forms; and 





shortly after, this union was again solem- 
nizedin England. The Duchess of Suffolk 
died at the age of thirty-seven, in the 
year 1534. She left one daughter, who 
was mother to the unfortunate Lady Jane 
Grey. EstELLeE. 





Benevolence. 





THE LITTLE BLIND BOY. 


A gentleman was once stopped in the 
streets of London by a stranger, who asked 
him, “Did you ever thank God for your 
reason?” 

“I don’t know that I ever did,” the 
gentleman replied. 

** Do it quickly, then,” said the stranger, 
‘‘ for I have lost mine.” 

We are very liable to forget to thank 
God for his common mercies, whose great- 
ness we can never duly estimate till we 
have experienced their loss. Did the young 
reader ever thank God for his eye-sight ? 
The following interesting narrative taken 
from a foreign publication, will remind him 
of that duty. 

Once there was a good little boy in 
Scotland, about eight years old, who took 
the small pox ; and when he grew better, it 
was found that it had shut up both his 
eyes, so that he could see nothing. He 
had been such a gentle, good boy, that all 
the family loved him, and led him about, 
and were kind to him. He hada little 
sister Annie, twelve years of age, who used 
to find amusements for him, and when it 
came warm weather,.she would take him 
to walk with her in the country. 

One day they took a long walk, and sat 
down at the foot of agreat tree. “Annie,” 
said James, ‘‘ what a pleasant day this is. 
The air feels so soft and warm to my face. 
I hear the burggmgcing the smooth stones, 
and the sheep the lambs bleat. How 
I wish I could see them again. Hark! 
there is a thrush singing over our heads. 
O! how beautiful it used to be to sit down 
here, and look to the far-away hills, and 
the clear blue sky, and see the mill yonder 
and the pretty ducks in the pond. Ah, 
Annie, I think I shall never see these 
things again.” 

Then the little boy thought how dismal 
it would be to be always blind and dark, 
and felt so helpless and sad; and he be- 
gan tocry. ‘* Don’t cry, Jamic,” said his 
dear sister, ‘“‘ may be you’ll see yet. There 
was Daniel Scott, you know, had the small 
pox, and was blind for weeks, but he got 
well, and now he sees as well as any body. 
Besides, you know,” said she, ‘* God will 
do right about it, as dear mother says: and 
if he leaves you to be blind, will make 
you happy in some other way. Besides 
we alldo what we can for you; and I will 
read to you, and it will not be so bad.” 

But poor James kept thinking of his 
misfortune, and sat down with his head 
bent upon his hands, with his elbows on 
his knees, and kept on crying. The flood 
of tears pressed their way between his eye- 
lids, which had stuck together, and when 
he lifted up his head,-he cried out, “0, 
Annie, I can see! There’s the brook, and 
the mill and the sheep! O how glad 1 
am!’ Annie was as joyful as he, and hur- 
ried him to return home so as to tell the 
good news; but James could hardly walk, 
for he wanted soto look about him. ‘* Oh,” 
said he, ‘how little do children know of 
the blessing of sight. If they had only 
lost it awhile, like me they would never 
cease to thank God for eye-sight.”’ 

You may think how pleased they all 
were at home. At night, when the father 
prayed in the family, and came to thank 
God for restoring dear little James, he al- 
most wept for joy. James soon got his 
sight completely, and when he grew up to 
be a man, he never forgot to bé%grateful to 
his Heavenly Father, that he “was not 
blind. 
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Nursery. 
THE WAY TO BE STRONG. 

“Where are you going, father?” said 
Richard Sayre to his father, one bright 
morning in winte 

** 1 am going YY blacksmith’s shop,” 
said Mr. Sayre. 

‘**May I go with you, sir?” 

**T have no objection.” 
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Richard took his father’s arm, and they 
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walked on the crisp frozen snow towards 
the shop. Mr. Beckwith, the blacksmith, 
was as usual, hard at work. ‘Though it 
was mid-winter, and the door of his shop 
was always open, yet he had his coat off, 
and the sleeves of his red flannel shirt were 
rolled up above his elbows. He was 
blowing the bellows with his left hand, 
and adjusting the iron in the fire with his 
right, when Mr. Sayre entered the shop. 

“Good morning, Mr. Beckwith,” said 
Mr. Sayre. 

“Good morning,” replied Mr. B. accept- 
ing Mr. S.’s proffered hand, ‘* my hand is 
not as clean as yours.” 

“Not as clean literally just now. I 
trust that, morally speaking, you have clean 
hands. A blacksmith may have clean 
hands in that sense.” 

*“*Clean hands in that sense, means a 
clean conscience. He may have that. It 
is not necessary for him to soil his con- 
science as it often is to soit the hands, but 
great care is necessary to avoid soiling it. 
When one’s conscience is soiled, it is not 
as easy to cleanse it, asit is to cleanse the 
hands. Water will cleanse the hands, but 
nothing short of the blood of Christ will 
cleanse the conscience.” 

By this time the iron was sufficiently 
hot, and he drew it forth glowing and 
sending out scintillations. When he laid 
it upon the anvil and struck it with the 
hammer, the scintillations flew all over the 
shop. Richard was alarmed and got be- 
hind his father. From that secure place, 
he watched the effect of the blows given 
by the ponderous hammer which seemed to 
be wielded with perfect ease. He admir- 
ed the brawny arm of Mr. B., and envied 
the strength that could give such forcible 
blows. When the iron became so far 
cooled that it was necessary to return it to 
the fire, Mr. S. made known his business 
to Mr. Beckwith, agith withdrew. 

“Father,” said Richard, when they 
were a little way from the shop, “ you 
seem to think a great deal of Mr. Beck- 
with. I was rather surprised to see you 
shake hands with him.” 

“IT do think a great deal of him,” said 
Mr. S. “He is a worthy citizen, anda 
good man. The fact that he is a black- 
smith, does not make him the less a man.” 

“TI know it does not, only persons do not 
generally think quite as much of a man if 
he is a blacksmith, as they do if heisa 
merchant, or something else.” 

““T hope my son will form the habit of 
estimating men according to their real 
worth, and not according to their employ- 
ments.. I often -have occasion to ask Mr. 
Beckwith’s advice, and I value it highly. 
Our minister does the same.” 

‘“* What a strong arm Mr. Beckwith has ? 
what makes it so strong ?” 

‘He has made it strong by exercise—by 
wielding his heavy hammer.’” 

*T should think that would wear it out, 
instead of making it strong.” 

‘Excessive labor would have that effect, 
but hard labor only tends to give addition- 
al strength. The way to get a strong arm 
is to work hard with it; what is the way 
to get a strong mind ?” 

‘*] suppose one must work hard with 
his mind.” 

‘Certainly; strong minds are made in 
the same way that strong arms are.” 

“T should think, then, that everybody 
would have strong minds.” 

“© Why so?” 

“Because when a man has a strong 
Mind, he is thought a great deal of.” 

“And so you think, if ..cugth of mind 
depends upon the will, all men wouid have 
it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

_ “But you forget that a necessary condi- 
tion of having it, is hard work. That men 
do not like. They do not like hard work 
of any kind, and least of all, hard work 
with the mind. It is much easier to in- 
Cuce him to swing the iron sledge hammer, 
than the intellectual sledge hammer.” 

“Our teacher told us that our minds 
grew strong by acquiring knowledge.” 

“That is true, but the knowledge must 
be acquired by your own labo# Suppose 
your teacher could pour all the knowledge 
he possesses into your mind at once, just as 
all the water in one cup can be poured into 
another cup; you. would have more knowl- 
edge than you now, but your strength 
of mind would not be increased. That 
can be increased only by exercise.” 

“Then the more a person gets help in 





his studies, the less benefit he gets from 
them.” 

“* Certainly ; suppose a physician should 
tell his patient that he must walk a mile 
every day in order to strengthen his limbs, 
and that instead of doing it, he gets anoth- 
er person to do it for him. Do you think 
his limbs would grow strong in conse- 
quence of the other person’s walking ?”’ 

‘No sir. One would be very fvolish to 
think so.” 

‘“‘And the patient would be very fool- 
ish to pursue the supposed course. But 
not more so than the student who gets 
another to get his lesson for him.” 

“If itis better for one to get his Bs- 
sons without help from any one, I should 
think it would be better for him not to 
have books with notes and explanations.” 

“It certainly would be. I have no pa- 
tience with those school-books in which all 
labor on the part of the student is super- 
seded. The makers of such books would 
seem to have entered into a conspiracy 
against mental labor and mental strength.” 

** John Gale has a Latin book, which 
has a great many notes, and he always 
gets his lessons sooner than the rest of 
his class; because when he comes to any 
thing hard, he has nothing to do, but to 
turn to the notes. He gets his lesson, 
and then laughs at the other boys, and 
tells them to dig away. Once ina while, 
he will lend one of them his book, but 
not very often.” 

““He does them good by refusing to 
lend his book, though he has no design of 
so doing. wish you to form the habit 
of getting’ your lessons yourself, and of 
performing your own mental labor. That 
is the only way to become a man. I will 
now ask you how a person can become 
strong in goodness ?”’ 

“« By taking pains to be good.” 

“Yes, by diligent exercise in goodness. 
He must do right, not only when it is easy 
to do right, but when it is difficult to do 
so.” 

“‘T have sometimes thought I can nev- 
er become good, it is such hard work.” 

*“*Tt is indeed hard work, but then we 
were made for hard work. But the very 
difficulties in the way, may be the means 
of giving one greater strength in good- 
ness. Every time there is a struggle in 
the soul between good and evil, and you 
overcome, you gain strength. Overcom- 
ing once, will enable you to overcome the 
next time with less difficulty. I must now 
go to my office, and you must get ready 
for school.” 

On his way to school, James formed a 
resolution to become strong in mind and 
strong in goodness—rightly judging that 
strength of mind, united with goodness, 
would make one a great man. 

He had not reached the school-house, 
before he met a boy who was accustomed 
to abuse him. The boy did not suffer the 
present @pportunity to pass. He threw 
Richard down, and rubbed some snow in 
his face. He then passed on. Richard 
rose up very angry, and seized a club near 
him, and was about to throw it at his ene- 
my, but he thought of his resolution, and 
threw the club with all his might in the 
opposite direction. He certainly made a 
good beginning in his efforts to become 
strong in goodness.—V. Y. Observer. 


Natural fjistorp. 














THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 

The grizzly bear is the most formida- 
ble and ferocious animal in California; and 
yet, with all this ferocity of disposition, 
rarely attacks a man, unless surprised or 
molested. ‘The fellow never lies in wait 
for his victim. If the hunter invades his 
retreat, or disputes his path, he will fight, 
but otherwise contents himself with the 
immunity which he finds in the wildness 
of his home, and the savage grandeur of 
his nature. It is never safe to attack him 
with one rifle; for if yous fail to hit him 
in a vital part, he is on to'you in the twink- 
ling ofan eye. Your only possibility of 
escape is up a near tree too slender for 
his giant grasp; and then there is some- 
thing extremely awkward in being at the 
top of a tree; with such a savage monster 
at its root How long he will remain 
there, youcinnot tell. It may be a day, 
it may bea week. Your antagonist is too 
shrewd to hand you up your rifle, or let 








you come down to get it. You are his 
prisoner, more safely lodged than in a dun- 
geon, and he will set you at liberty when 
it suits him. He sleeps not himself at 
his post; day and night his great flash- 
ing eyes are upon you. ‘The lyre of Or- 
pheus may have lulled to sleep the senti- 
nel of Hades, but its magic tones have 
never charmed to slumber the sentinel of 
the California forest. 

The full grown California bear measures 
from eight to ten feet in length, and four 
to five in girth. His strength is tremen- 
dous—his embrace death. Had the priest 
of Apollo fallen into his folds, he would 
have perished without any of those pro- 
tracted agonies which the sympathetic 
Muse has wailed round the world. Nature 
has thrown over hima coat of mail, soft 
indeed, but impervious to the storm and 
the arrow of the Indian. The fur, which 
is of a dark brown, is nearly a span long, 
and when the animal is enraged, each par- 
ticular hair stands onend. His foodin 
the summer, is chiefly berries, but he will 
now and then, on some of his feast days, 
slaughter a bullock. In the winter he 
lives on acorns, which abound in these for- 
ests. He is an excellent climber, and 
will ascend a large oak with the rapidity of 
a tar up the shrouds of hisship. In pro- 
curing his acorns, he does not manifest his 
usual cunning. Instead of threshing them 
down like the Indian, he selects a well 
stocked limb, throws himself upon its ex- 
tremity, and there hangs swinging and 
jerking, till the limb gives way, and down 
they come, branch, acorns and bear to- 
gether. On these acorns he becomes ex- 
tremely fat, yielding ten or fifteen gallons 
of oil, which is said to be sufficiently pun- 
gent and nutritive as a tonic, to tufta 
statute’s marble head. 

The she bear has one peculiarity that 
must puzzle even the philosophical inquir- 
er. As soonas she discovers herself with 
young, she ceases to roam the forest, and 
modestly retires from the presence of oth- 
ers, to some secluded grotto. There she 
remains, while her male companion, with a 
consideration which does honor to his sex, 
brings her food. She reappears at length 
with her twin cubs, and wo to the luck- 
less wight who should attempt to molest 
them. They are guarded by an affection 
and ferocity with which it would be mad- 
ness to trifle. For them she hunts berries, 
and dislodges the acorns. Her maternal 
care is a beautiful trait in her savage na- 
ture, and—* Shines like a good deed in a 
naughty world.” Colton’s ‘ Two years 
in California.’ 














Parental. 








A TRUE HERO. 


“There is an endearing tenderness,” 
says Washington Irving, ‘tin the love of 
a mother for her son, that transcends all 
other affections of the heart.” We have 
just heard a touching illustration of the 
fact, that the love of a son for his mother 
may also transcend and swallow up all 
other affections, at amoment too, when he 
might well be pardoned for remembering 
only his own great trials. Some two years 
ago, a young man belonging to Philadel- 
phia, was returning by railroad to that 
city from the town of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania. By an accident which happened to 
the train as it was approaching town, and 
while he was standing upon the platform, 
he was thrown off, and fell partly under the 
wheel of the succeeding car; and his right 
arm, ‘* marrow, bones and all,” was crush- 
ed to a jelly, and dropped uselessly at his 
side. This however was fortunately his 
only injury. He was a young man of de- 
termined nerve, and of the noblest spirit. 
He uttered no complaint—not even a groan. 
When the train arrived at the depot, a car- 
riage was immediately called, when attend- 
ed by his friend, he said to the coachman. 
** Drive at once to Dr. M.’s in Walnut St.” 
** Hadn’t you better go immediately home?” 
asked his friend. “No,” sada he, “I 
don’t want them to know anything about 
me, until it is all over.”” ‘* Our hero,” for 
he wasa hero, was deaf to all the counter 
remonstrances of his friend, and they drove 
rapidly to the house of the eminent sur- 
geon alluded to. They were shown into 
the parlor, and the doctor was summoned. 
After an examination, ‘‘ Well, my dear fel- 
low,” said the surgeon, for he was well ac- 





quainted with his patient, ‘ you know, I 
suppose, what must be done?” ‘I do,” 
he replied ; “and it is for the purpose of 
having it done that I am here.” ‘My 
surgical table,” said the Doctor, ‘is be- 
low.” ‘Can it not be done without that,” 
asked the sufferer? “I cannot be tied—- 
Icannot be held. Amputate my arm here, 
doctor,” he continued, holding out his 
dangling limb over the back of the sofa. 
**Do it here, Doctor, I shall not flinch; I 
shall not interfere with your operations.” 
The limb was bared; two attendants, 
medical students in the house, were sum- 
moned; the arm was taken off above the 
elbow, while the patient sat as he had re- 
quested, uttering no groan, not speaking 
a single word, while the operation was be- 
ing performed. The dressings were ap- 
plied; and attended by his friend, the pa- 
tient had reached the door, on his way to 
his own house, which was very near by, 
when he turned round to the surgeon, and 
said, ‘* Doctor, I should like to look at my 
arm once more ; pray let mesee it.”” The 
surgeon raised the mangled limb; the pa- 
tient glanced at the bloodless hand and 
said, ‘* Doctor, there is a ring upon the 
middle finger of that hand: won’t you 
take it off forme? My Moruer gave me 
that ring when she was on her death bed. 
I can’t part with my arm, but while I live 
I can part with that ring.” The ring was 
slipped from the cold, white finger: ‘ Put 
it on that finger,” said he holding out the 
same finger of his left hand. As he was 
leaving the door, with his attendant, to en- 
ter the carriage, he said: ‘* How shall I 
break this thing to my poor sister!” Is 
not this aTRUE “hero,” reader ?-Knic’b’ker. 





Sabbath School. 
WHO WAS IT? 


We were sitting in church, listening to 
avery excellent sermon on the guileless 
character of Nathaniel. ‘The preacher took 
occasion to address some kind and simple 
counsels to the children who were scagter- 
ed over the assembly. He spoke to them 
very mildly, and urged them to avoid every 
thing like deception or guile, and to copy 
the example of the good Nathaniel. He 
spoke of boys at school, (and of some girls 
too, he feared,) who were guilty,of this 
sin, but who did not think much of it. 
They would pretend to be* studying when 
playing, or would feign indisposition to get 
excused from a lesson or from school, or 
would misrepresent something that has oc- 
curred, or that has been required, (as the 
length or number of lessons,) all these,— 
and of course the more obvious sins of mis- 
representing the value of a knife, pencil or 
other article, which they wish to buy or 
sell or exchange,—are sure evidences of a 
guileful disposition. 

All the time the minister was so kindly 
urging these warnings and counsels upon 
his young friends, a little boy, (ten years 
old perhaps, ) sitting in a pew directly be- 
fore, was reading his Sunday school book, 
and did not seem to hear a word the 
preacher uttered. His aunt, who was in 
the same pew, tried to attract his attention 
and divert him from his book, but he was 
too intent upon it to mind her. I was 
somewhat prepared for this conduct in the 
boy, for he read his book all the time that 
the minister was reading the Scriptures, 
but it seemed as if he might have heard 
the words which were so particularly ad- 
dressed to boys like him, and which were 
meant to do him good. 

As we left the church, we could not help 
saying to the little boy, that.as he could 
not carry his minister home under his arm, 
(though he could easily carry his book,) 
he had better listen to his minister and 
keep his book shut, and when his minis- 
ter had done, then open his book. Oh! 
it is a very irreverent and offensive thing 
to read a library book or newspaper in the 
time of divine service.—Y. P. Gazette. 


ASABBATH BREAKER’S WARNING. 


On the afternoon of the Lord’s day, a 
little girl, twelve years of age, belonging 
to the ragged school in Lewes, strayed upon 
the hills above the Independent chapel, 
with other little girls, instead of going to 
her school. While walking near the brink 
of an uninclosed chalk-pit, her bonnet was 
carried away by the wind, and blown into 
the pit. She ran after it, (without proba- 
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bly knowing of her danger,) and fell into 
this pit in the sight of her companions, and 
other transgressors of God’s command, 
“Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it 
holy.” Her body was found a lifeless, 
mangled corpse, having fallen a distance of 
nefrly two hundred and forty feet. 

On inquiries of the teachers, I have too 
much reason to fear that she was a thought- 
less child. She had absented herself from 
the school for a month, when her friends 
had supposed her to be under the care of 
her teachers. 

It is to be hoped that this solemn warn- 
ing will not pass unheeded by those chil- 
dren of our schools, who are tempted to 
wander in the fields, upon the hills, or on 
the water, when they ought to be listen- 
ing to the kind voices of their teachers. 

{London S. S. Union Magazine. 


Editorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


NORTHERN TRAVELLER.—NO, V. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 

My young friends have heard from me oc- 
casionally as a “ Northern Traveller.” Sup- 
posing they were not yet quite weary of me, I 
have resumed my pen. 

When they last heard from me, I had left 
the steamboat which had brought me from St. 
John’s in Canada, at Shoreham, Vt., opposite 
the old Fort Ticonderoga, Not long since, I 
had occasion to pass down Lake Champlain 
from the other end. I will take my young 
readers along with me to some interesting lo- 
cations, events, &c., which come up in such a 
journey. ’ 

The cars from Saratoga brought us to White- 
hall. It was a splendid summer afternoon. 
The whole distance from Saratoga was through 
quite a level country, abounding with fine farms, 
and the magnificent mountains of Vermont 
were in sight the whole distance, lending a 
delightful enchantment to thescene. We were 
not long in passing out of the bustling village 
of Whitehall, on board one of the noble steam- 
ers that ply upon the Lake. At this place was 
a small fort in the time of the American Revo- 
lution. But long ago, all traces of it have de- 
parted. The Lake which commences here, is 
very narrow; scarcely wide enough for two 
steamboats to pass each other, and so sharp a 
bend occurs a mfile or so from the wharf, that it 
was necessary to take a cable to the shore to 
posts erected there, for the purpose of aiding 
the boat through the channel. 

We had proceeded but a short distance far- 
ther, when our attention was called to the only 
remaining fragments of that powerful Fleet 
which came in here after the battle between 
the American and British fleets, Sept. 11, 1814. 
The largest of the British ships, after their 
capture, together with the American ships, 
were brought here for safety. Soon after they 
arrived, thirty-seven years ago, I was among 
the thousands who went to see them. They 
were sadly shattered by the shot, and the blood 
in some places was still to be seen, which was 
shed in that dreadful battle. These ships, 
year after year, rotted away, till, when we 
passed the place, only a few old timbers appear- 
ed above the water. 

As we moved ona mile or two farther, we 
passed the place called “ Putnam’s Rock,” 
where that distinguished officer laid an ambus- 
cade fora party of French and Indians, who 
were coming up the Lake to ravage the coun- 
try, about the year 1757. From their con- 
cealment in the bushes upon the rock, Putnam 
and his men fired with most deadly effect upon 
their enemies. Great numbers were killed, 
and from this event the place has been called 
Putnam’s Rock. 

The Lake widened as we proceeded, and 
our noble steamer, as if glad to escape from 
the narrow and intricate channel, now went on 
her way in great speed. In a few hours we 
came insight of two high eminences of re- 
nown in the Revolutionary war. On the right 
which is the Vermont side of the lake, was Mt. 
Independence. This is directly opposite Ti- 
conderoga, and was strongly fortified. The 
other, and of far greater elevation, was Mt. De- 
fiance, on the New York side of the Lake. It 
was up this mountain, that the British, under 
Gov. Burgoyne, dragged with great labor, sev- 
eral pieces of cannon, and thus could throw 
their shot directly into Ticonderoga, which 











was much lower and within reach of cannon. 
No sooner had the Americans perceived that 
the English and their cannon were there, than 
they hastened to abandon the important for- 
tress of Ticonderoga, as it could be no longer 
held. 

We were not long in coming close alongside 
these places, and a narrow and short turn in 
the Lake gave us a striking view of what now 
remains of the anciently immense fortifications 
of Ticonderoga. Masses of wall still remain— 
a few of the old chimneys of the stone barracks 
and the heavy masonry walls of the ramparts. 

Ticonderoga is a corruption of an [roquois 
word, signifying “sounding waters,” and was 
applied by the Indians to the rushing waters of 
the outlet of Lake George at the Falls. The 
French were the first to erect a fortress here, 
which was done in 1755. It was against this 
fortress there came a large army of English 
under Gen. Abercrombie in 1758. Near two 
thousand men were slain in a vain attempt to 
take this strong post, which effort was una- 
vailing, it remaining still in the hands of the 
French. During the following year, it was 
surrendered to Gen. Amherst without firing a 
gun. Repaired and strengthened by him, it 
remained in the hands of the English, till it 
was taken by surprise by Col. Allen, with an 
handful of men at the breaking out of the Rev- 
olutionary war in 1775. In 1777, Gen. Bur- 
goyne and the British army appeared before 
Ticonderoga, and having fortified Mt. Indepen- 
dence, as above stated, the fort was abandoned 
by Gen. St. Clair, and occupied immediately 
by the English, in whose hands it remained 
till the close of the American war, when it was 
surrendered to the United States Government. 
It was soon dismantled, as there was no use 
for such a fortress in time of peace, and from 
that time, seventy-seven years, it has been 
gradually crumbling to the dust. 

The shadows of the day were coming down 
upon us as we took our last view of this an- 
cient fortress. All the storms of war had pass- 
away. Sheep and cattle were quietly feeding 
among the ruins, and never more, we gladly 
hoped, would these now peaceful shores be dis- 
turbed by the sounds of war. 

My next will relate to that most beautiful of 
our northern lakes, Lake George. ViaTor. 
— 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Practica, Anatomy, Puysiotogy anv Pa- 

rHoLoey, by 7. S. Lambert, M.D. 

It is related of an Indian, that while alone 
in the forest on the border of one of our wes- 
tern lakes, a tree fell upon him, and pinned 
him to the ground by one leg. The prospect 
of a slow death by starvation was before him, 
but his energies were aroused by his imminent 
peril; he seized his hunting knife, cut off his 
own leg, and staunched the blood with some 
oak apples, crept to his canoe and paddled to 
his home on a distant island. 

The energy and self-confidence shown by 
the savage, is needed on many occasions in 
civilized life, in the emergencies which are 
constantly occurring; and the familiar ac- 
quaintance with our own frames, and the laws 
of our system, which inspire these, are still 
more important every day of our lives, in guard- 
ing us from excess, and in leading us to follow 
those invariable rules which conduce to health 
and happiness. 

This information should be acquired in early 
life, and we hail with pleasure any new facili- 
ty for the study. Especially are we pleased 
withthe above work, which is superior to any 
of its predecessors, in its matter and execution. 
It is copiously illustrated with copies of the 
best plates of our most eminent anatomists, and 
physiologists, which greatly elucidate many 
obscure points of anatomy. The whole sub- 
ject is treated in a very clear manner, and the 
practical application of the principles is always 
given. We wish the above work the success 
it deserves. 


[If we had room, we could copy several very 
interesting extracts from the above work, but 
must confine ourselves to the following para- 
graph on pleasureable sensations :—] 


Many persons are endeavoring to enjoy life 
while living in a manner that cannot possibly 
gain the desired end, viz., full of envy, jealousy 
selfishness, and various inhuman passions and 
feelings. Of course such a man may by exer- 
cise, produce an appetite, and relish his food, 
but yet he must be continually annoyed b 
unpleasant sensations, for he is living directly 


contrary to his own best interests, the interests 
of society, and the intentions of the Creator. I 
have said he will relish his food, but be will not 
perfectly: none of his sensations will be per- 
fectly good. Look not at his external garb, 
but know that from the necessary constitution 
of man there rankles in his mind a thousand 
unpleasant sensations. God never intended a 
bad man should be happy, never, therefore, 
envy him; to have pleasureable sensations, a 
man must be good. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Barrington, R. 1., Jan. 23, 1851. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir,—My reason for not 
sending advance pay for the Youth’s Compan- 
ion for 1851 sooner, wasas follows. Our young- 
est son,a little boy, had a brood of chickens given 
him, that were hatched late in the fall, on con- 
dition he would take all the care of them, and 
keep them alive by watchful attention. The 
chickens, ten in number, a1l lived till a little 
more than half grown, and fearing he should 
not get the Companion unless paid for soon, he 
has just succeeded in getting just one dollar 
as a compensation for his chickens, which dol- 
lar he wishes me to send to you for the Com- 
panion to come in his name. Please to send it 
to Josiah A. Jefferds, instead of William R. 

Jefferds, and a receipt for the money. 
Truly Yours, F. Jerrerps. 








Varicty. 


WILLING TO BE BLIND. 
Among the Nestorians, during the recent re- 
vival at Oroomiah, a vacation occurred in our 
female seminary, during which many of the 
pious members were very active in their pray- 
ers and efforts for the salvation ofheir friends. 
One of them, Haney, a very lo Nestorian 
girl, about fifteen years of age, who had, for 
some time, spent hours in a day in praying for 
the conversion of her widowed mother, a har- 
dened, wicked woman, could hardly cease en- 
treating that mother, with strong crying and 
tears, to be reconciled to God, when she per- 
sonally witnessed her worldliness and impeni- 
tence at home. 
with warnings, entreaties and prayers, one day 
rudely rebuked her weeping daughter, in the 
following terms:—* Enough, enough. Stop 
your praying and weeping for me. You will 
cry yourself blind.” ‘he dutiful daughter, in 
anguish of spirit, meekly replied, “ O mother, 
it seems to me that I would gladly become 
blind, if thereby you might be brought to 
Christ !’—Dayspring. 
— 


THE CANARY BIRD AND MOUSE. 


For some time past, in Mr. Timmons’s shop, 
Navan, a mouse had been in the habit of en- 
tering the cage of the canary, and feeding 
there quite unconcerned. At first it was no- 
ticed that when the mouse attempted to enter 
the cage, the bird sat with feathers erect and 
wings poised, to pounce upon him as soon as 
he made his appearance. Several engagements 
took place’ between them before a friendly re- 
conciliation could be accomplished. The canary 
had the best of the battle when on the perch, 
when the mouse got him in the bottom of the 
cage, he was generally worsted. A few days 
since, however, the mouse was observed to car- 
ry something in its mouth from another part of 
the shop, and deposit it in the an which, on 
examination, proved to be manna. The bird 
partook of the present, and from that time there 
seems to exist the utmost friendship between 
them, the mouse having full liberty to feed un- 
annoyed, which he avails himself of five or six 
times a day.—.Meath (Ireland) Herald. 


——_—_——_ ‘ 


TOBACCO. 


How discouraging are the prospects of the 
youth at the present day, and alas, how many 
temptations beset his path! His first step to 
ruin is tobacco, his next is rum, rum and dis- 
grace. Tobacco causes a thirst that water 
will not quench, and then we apply cider, 
which is not strong enough; after a while we 
want rum. 

Tobacco, you see, is the first step, cider the. 
next, rum is the last and most ruinous. The 
youth that conquers intemperance is brave, 
brave as the man that goes out on the battle 
field. If he will only sign the pledge and 
stick to it, there is no danger but he will make 
a man—a good and a great one; for remem- 
ber, the old proverb is, “ they that are good are 
great.” Now try and leave off these evils and 
become temperance boys, and you will indeed 
be doing a good work, Join the “ Cadets of 
Temperance,” that happy youthful band, and 
leave off tobacco in all its shapes.—s.B.a. [ O1.B. 

a 


BOYS WHO HAD THEIR OWN WAY. 


The Vermont Chronicle gives an account of 
the recent conviction of three brothers for steal- 
ing, and their father for secreting the property. 
Another brother was already in prison, and the 
father and two of the other brothers have been 
in prison before. The father is a Scotchman, 
and he gives this sad account of the boys:— 
“The two eldest,” he says, “ were brought up 
principally by their maternal grandfather, who 





suffered them to have too much their own way,” 


The mother, at length wearied ' 


and they had led away the younger brothers, 

Let the y: ung rem mber ti at “children’s own 

way,” usually, like the way of transgressors, 

“ishard.” “Achid left to himself,” to have 

his own way, “ bringth his mother to shame.” 
— 


SYMPATHISING PARROT. 


In a smal! family in the south part of this 
city, there was a parrot which had found a home 
there for years, and had become a pet of the 
family. A child was taken sick this spring, 
and was not seen by the parrot for some days, 
The bird had been used to repeating her name, 
and in the child’s absence kept repeating the 
name so incessantly as to annoy the family. 
The child died; the repetition of the name was 
kept up, until one of the family took the parrot 
to the room where the corpse lay. The parrot 
turned first one side of its head and then the 
other towards the corpse, apparently eyeing 
it, and was then taken back. He never repeat- 
ed the name again, and was at once silent, and 
the next day died.— Portsmouth, N. H. Jour. 

tr 
NEVER BE IBLE. 

A man who is able to employ himself inno- 
cently, is never miserable. It is the idle who 
are wretched. If { wanted to inflict the great- 
est punishment on a fellow creature, I would 


shut him alone in a dark room without em- 
ployment. 








ORIGINAL. 
MY CUUNTRY. 
My country! when I think on thee, 
In blessings rich, from thraldom free, 
I feel the bounding stream of pride, 
Gush upward with a swelling tide, 
To hail thy majesty. 


Thy clustering stars so bright, so high, 
Fair as the gems that deck the sky, 
Draw every nation’s wondering gaze, 
And every people’s song of praise, 

Thy name to glorify. 


Thine is the heart 6fi¢firmest oak; 
Thine was they that first awoke, 
When on the nations of the earth, 
With shouts of joy to hail its birth, 
The dawn of Freedom broke. 


My country, may’st thou ne’er be rent 

By direful strife or discontent ; 

O never may one bulwark fail, 

One column fall, one star grow pale, 
That decks thy firmament. 


Others may boast their conquering arms, 

Their castled walls, their wars alarms ; 

But thou, thou only to the world, 

Hast on thy banner’s face unfurled, 
Bright peace and freedom’s charms. 


Then hail, Columbia, still to thee, 
Through all the world, o’er land, o’er sea, 
Is paid the tribute of the free. 


} Still throughthe world, o’er strand and tide, 


Send forth thy precepts far and wide 
Freedom, Equality. LEREL. 





‘MOTHER, SING JERUSALEM? 
The last words of a beautiful boy who died in 
Boston a few years since. 


A child laid in a twilight room, 
With pallid, waxen face ; 

A little child, whose tide of life 
Had nearly run its race. 


Most holy robes the angels brought, 
By holy spirits given, 

Ready to wrap the child in them, 
And carry him to heaven. 


And shining wings, with clasps of light, 
Two shining wings they bore, 

To fasten on the seraph child, 
Soon as the strife was o’er. 


Perchance their beauty made him think 
Of some harmonious word, 

That often from his mother’s lips 
The dying one had heard. 


It might be, for he whispered low, 
‘Sing, mother, sing,’ and smiled. 
The worn one knelt. beside the couch: 

‘What shail I sing, my child” 


‘Jerusalem, my happy home,’ 
The gasping boy replied, 

And sadly sweet the clear notes rang 
Upon the even tide: 


‘Jerusalem, my happy home, 
Name ever dear to me! 

When shall my labors have an end 
In joy, and peace, with thee ” 


And on she sang, while breaking hearts 
Beat slow, unequal time ; 

They felt the passing of the soul 
With that triumphal chime. 


‘Oh! when thou city of my God, 
Shall I thy courts ascend ? 

They saw the shadows of the grave 
With his sweet 4 blend. 

‘Why should I shrin pain or woe, 
Or feel at death dismay ? 

She ceased—the angels bore the child 








Torealms of endless day. [Ol. Branch. 
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